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AN INSPIRATION SYMPOSIUM —Continued 


One thing apparently indicated by the views thus far published 
in the “inspiration” symposium is that there are almost as many 
differing definitions of the word involved as there are writers. 

By some it seems to have been confused with enthusiasm, by 
others with interest, by others with imagination. As a matter of 
fact, may it not be best described as “the antithesis of calculation” ? 
An inspired idea is one that comes to the writer from a source that 
he cannot define. An idea flashes into his head, or the story unfolds 
before his mental gaze step by step—apparently without effort on 
his part. In other words, he is inspired. If he obtains the idea by 
consciously putting two and two together, or if he “works out” the 
story by employing various tricks of technique and items of infor- 
mation, then he is not inspired; he has resorted to calculation. 

Either of these processes may be followed with enthusiasm. 

As for the source of so-called inspiration, each of us may have 
an opinion. The following psychological view will appeal widely. 


BY ROBERT AMES BENNET. 


While cogitating on the question you raise in The Student-Writer for 
October as to inspiration in fiction writing, there has chanced to come 
under my eye Emerson’s dictum: “Every mind has its own method.” A 
few authors, I have no doubt, are absolutely unable to plot or write other 
than when in a frenzy of “the divine afflatus.” Any average professional 
story-teller, however—one who has acquired a fair degree of craftsman- 
ship and experience—should be able to turn out creditable fiction in a 
seemingly mechanical manner. I use the qualification advisedly, for I 
do not believe that any creative writer ever “reaches a place where in- 
spiration ceases,” no matter how calculatingly he may do his work. 

The subconscious mind alone imagines, and it alone creates. It has 
the power of sorting out and assembling related facts and images from 
the countless memories stored away in the brain, not one in a Willicn of 
Which is cognizable to the conscious self at any given time. Out of the 
material gathered together from that immense storehouse, the imaginative 
faculty weaves, or creates, art forms. 

Now one of the most clearly established facts about the subconscious 
mind is its peculiar susceptibility to suggestion. Suppose then that some- 
thing of which my conscious self is unaware starts my imagination to 


Entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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weaving. The result may not rise above the threshold of my conscious- 
ness until quite well developed—possibly not until it is a fully rounded. 
out story. This is the process behind what is usually spoken of as “in- 
spiration.” 

But suppose the suggestion has been intentionally made by one’s 
conscious mind to his subconsciousness. The resulting “creation” may 
take an hour or a year, but the process and outcome are the same in 
nature as if initiated by a suggestion not from one’s conscious self. 

Another step, and we have the writer who works, as he believes, 
calculatingly and without inspiration. The truth is that the process is 
nowise different, only now he has so trained his subconscious self that, 
like an obedient genie, it at once creates (or tries to create) whatever 
is commanded by his conscious mind. 

Inspiration may be as much present in the last case as in the first— 
it is only another name for the creative work of the subconsciousness. 
Of course the argument may be made that the term applies only when 
the work is accomplished under the threshold of consciousness, and is a 
misnomer if used with regard to consciously suggested or directed cre. 
ative effort. My reply is that it is a distinction without a difference. In 
all instances the psychological process is the same. 

Right here, however, comes the rub. The conscious mind of all of 
us is exceedingly matter-of-fact, humdrum, critical. It cannot create—it 
has no imagination. And if it drives its subconsciousness—the creative 
genie—with too tight a rein, the result is apt to be a production of the 
hack type—mechanical, made-to-order, “uninspired.” Or the conscious 
self may be so hypercritical that it psychologically hogties and gags the 
genie. A woman whose mental vigor and brilliancy have received 
national recognition told me that she could not write fiction because she 
was unable to compose even a page a day to her satisfaction. In her 
case the Critic had a throttle hold on the Creator, and either would not or 
could not relax the fatal clutch. 

Dreams afford a perfect illustration of the opposite extreme. The 
genie is on his way, but he does not know where he is going—and he 
usually does not get there. 

Most writers can, I believe, rope and harness their genie. Whether 
they should do so is quite another question. All depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. If the writer has a taxable income from other sources (and 
a heart for art and his fellow writers) he will refrain from compositon 
until impelled or compelled by a rush of inspiration to the typewriter. 

But the fictionist who must write if he would eat, probably should 
train his genie to come on demand. If the genie is to be something 
more than a mere hewer of wood and drawer of water for the pot (and 
its necessary mess of pottage) he should be not only permitted but en- 
couraged to take flights—on a long string—in those fortunate intervals 
when the pot is merrily boiling. The “play of fancy” is not a mere 
figure of speech. Under the prodding of that cold, prosaic critic, the 
conscious self, the genie is all too apt to jog through a labored Virginia 
Reel instead of spinning on “light fantastic toe” in a fairy waltz, or to 
hobble an ungraceful “Lame Duck” rather than step the majestic figures 
of the dance of the Pleiades. 

Since you ask the question, I will say that I am now, as a rule, more 
cold and calculating over the plotting of my stories—that is, in cons 
ciously outlining the framework upon which the genie is to weave. But, 
once I begin to write, the incidents become real and the characters live. 
I see and hear them. In point with what I have been driving at is the 
fact that when my characters develop traits or do acts unplotted and 
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unintended by my conscious self, the result is always a betterment in 
the plot or characterization.* ’ 


In the following letter, I should be inclined to call the process of 
story creation described “invention,” rather than “imagination,” 
which would bring it under the head of “calculation.” But perhaps 
calculation plus a touch of “inspiration” is what we know as 
imagination. 

BY FREDERICK J. JACKSON. 


Here are some views on “inspiration” that you May or may not see 
fit to add to your symposium. Sometimes I find it hard to write, diffi- 
cult to concentrate; but that it is because of lack of inspiration, I doubt. 
It may depend somewhat upon where a fellow has been and what he has 
done the night before! Stories—plots? I have a hundred. Some seem 
to have come to me out of the ether, as it were, so Much so that Il 
cannot help but believe in occultism. 

Many a good plot have I spoiled through hasty work, a feverish 
desire to get it off to an editor, when by more careful consideration and 
rewriting I might have made a good yarn out of it. I grit my teeth at 
times, and kick myself all over the lot, when a story of mine appears 
in print and I see where I neglected its possibilities. 

But to get back to inspiration, which has always seemed to me 
more or less mythical. Yet, take “No Other Gods Before Me” as an 
example of how a story is built up. I got a vision of a man in the last 
stages of tuberculosis sitting on a chest of treasure in the stern sheets 
of a whaleboat and holding a gun on a piratical crew of oarsmen. 

The situation pleased me. My next thought was: Motive? Make 
the treasure consist of sacred relics. Give the man reverence, not so 
much of a religious as of a superstitious nature—with some vague memory 
of youthful days when religion was forced upon him. 

Where did the relics come from? Easily solved. From a mission 
which they had looted. The rest of the story is mere mechanics. Do 
you call that inspiration? Frankly, I think it is merely imagination. 
Anyhow, in writing this story I learned a lesson—to avoid, when writing 
fiction, any subject matter bearing on religion. “No Other Gods Before 
Me” was rejected by twenty-two magazines before The Black Cat used 
it—awarding it the prize for the June, 1917, issue. 

(I forgot to mention that I was forced to reject the tuberculosis idea, 
and make the main character semidelirious with fever. I liked the 
tuberculosis idea, too. It was so gloriously gruesome.) 

Take the story “The Knave of Spades,” in The Black Cat for Oc- 
tober, 1917. The first idea I got was of a. Western cemetery, with four 
graves side by side, with the four knaves from a deck of cards placed 
as epitaphs. So far, so good; perhaps that was inspiration. Anyhow, 
I liked the situation! My flexible imagination then conceived the idea of 
having only three of the graves filled, and the fourth dug, but empty, 
and the fourth member of the band of outlaws coming over the hill and 


. *Robert Ames Bennet is the author of several widely known books, includ- 
ing: “Thyra,” “For the White Christ.” “Into the Primitive,’’ “A Volunteer 
With Pike,” “Out of the Primitive,” “The Shogun’s Daughter,” ‘‘Which One?” 
“Out of the Depths,” ‘‘The Quarterbreed,” and ‘‘The Forest Maiden,” the last- 
named published under a nom de plume. Of his many serials not in book form 
might he mentioned: ‘“The In-Bad Man,” ‘‘A Missing Key,” ‘Brides of Sana, 

“The Bowl of Baal,” “His Temporary Wife,’ ‘Finders Keepers,’ and “The 
Voyage of the Nantook.” 
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riding into the cemetery to view the resting place that had been so 
thoughtfully prepared for him. 

The rest of the story, again, is mechanical. I think the opening 
situation is a good one—perhaps new—but the only logical ending I 
could give to the story is a bit trite; at least so I have been told. I 
wrote the story in one morning, so I am not worrying. 

Your friend who seemed to think that telling the plot of a story will 
make him “go dead” on it, is just of the opposite temperament from 
mine. I find that telling a plot, or a story, fixes it more convincingly 
in my mind. As I tell it, new situations and angles suggest themselves 
to me. I told “No Other Gods Before Me” at least a dozen times beyore 
I wrote it; not inflicting it upon people, but repeating it when I wag 
thrown in the company of those who were interested. 

When in New York it was my favorite stunt to tell plots to my pet 
editor. If he didn’t like cne, I discarded it, and told another. If he liked 
it, I would then he able to work on it with all the confidence in the world, 
a practical certainty that it would sell. I find that most editors care 
more for the story itself than for fine shading in the work. I have the 
editor of a certain publication in mind when I write a story, and it 
usually sticks when I send it. 

In “Page Mr. Diogenes”—The People’s Magazine—I created a char- 
acter, Billy McQuade, a mining engineer, an ex-promoter of wildcat 
schemes, and a soldier of fortune in general. Then I set him down in 
Hondumala, broke, disgusted, and filled with a heartfelt longing for 
action. Was this story inspired? Frankly, it was not. If I was inspired, 
it was with a desire to meet the next month’s rent on time. I think 
Billy McQuade is a good character. The editor seemed to like him, so 
I am now writing another story about him. Inspired? Huh! 

Mechanies, I call it. Am writing these stories the same way I wrote 
a series of South Sea tales for The All Around Magazine. My method 
was to conceive a good situation (first having the character), let the hero 
get into trouble throvgh his own schemes—and then get out of it in an 
ingenious manner. Sprinkle this type of stories with dialogue easy to 
read—a good foil is an asset—good repartee, if you can write it, plenty 
of action, ard it wil) find a market. That is my best recipe. But, at 
that, it must not be machine-made stuff. Editors have a vicious habit 
of returning it, if it doesn’t sound natural.* 


Mr. Jackson admits that he is constrained to believe in occult- 
ism; and now we have a writer whose fictional output is almost 
wholly based upon occultism. His views on inspiration and allied 
phases are of unique interest. 


BY JUNIUS B. SMITH. 


I read the article in the October Student-Writer, regarding inspira 
tion, with much interest. I myself have had peculiar experience. I have 
had to put in my apprenticeship like any other writer, and I’m still at 
it, but have made some thousands of dollars in the delightful pursuit of 
learning how. The first five stories I had any hand in (three novels and 
two novelettes) sold—four of them the first time ovt. They were col- 
laborations. I thought inspiration had something to do with the affair, 


*rederick J. Jaclson is 25 and has been writing for six years, in which 
time he has had about eighty stories accepted by People’s Magazine, Parisienne, 
Sauey Stories, Pearson’s, All Around, Tcp Notch, Adventure, Black Cat, and 10 
Story Book. 
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and still believe it did with the basal theme, but in my calmer moments 
now, when I wouldn’t be thrilled if hell-fire were sprinkled in my face, 
I simply look back and realize that I dealt with subjects entirely familiar 
to me. 

Most of my writing has been done in collaboration with Dr. J. U. 
Giesy. I have not written much on my own account, though I have 
some stories to my credit. The field that Giesy and I invaded was so 
vast that we felt it recuired the combined knowledge of us both properly 
to work it. Our “Semi Dual” sales have mounted to approximately a million 
words and we have collaborated on other novels, novelettes, etc., having 
a steady market for our output and batting practicaly a thousand per 
cent on everything we write when it comes to selling our stuff. Our 
stories are plotted in cold blood, every phase worked out from a critical 
standpoint, sometimes two or three weeks being consumed in the plotting 
of a story. The telling of it is a different thing. 

I’ve suffered from the inspirational bug, when days and valuable 
weeks would slip away while I was trying to think up something to 
write. It doesn’t happen any more. If I want to deccribe a certain 
scene, I have an idea of the essential facts I am going to set down, and 
manage to set them down, with a lot of other stuff thrown in as trim- 
mings that I never dreamed of when I started writing. I get to the end 
of that literary “movement” and then if the next scene looms up and 
bids me tell it, I first glance at my watch, note how long I’ve been work- 
ing, and whether or not I’m tired and decide for or azainst resvming 
work. If I decide against on the ground that my brain is not fresh, I'll 
jot down briefly the salient points I want to cover in the next movement, 
so I won’t lose the thread of the story. A movement may he a chanter 
or only three or four hundred words. To those understanding music, 
the expression will have a very definite meaning. 

Now I’ve discovered that inside two or three hundred words. after 1 
take up a narrative where I’ve laid it down, I get up steam as it were, 
and “inspiration” comes. It’s like an auto climbing a long, steep, candy 
hill in low—if the engine’s cold at the bottom it won’t be at the top 
and will make gas faster than one can buy it. The only difference is that 
I ecevld turn ovt literary gas faster than editors could buy it—if I didn’t 
put in an eight-hour shift in a law office each day and do my literary 
work at odd times. Summed up, I think inspiration is no more than 
telling in the most natural way something that you know something ahout. 
That’s the reason our “Semi Dual” stories are popular. I’ve digged into 
occult philosophy, astrology and kindred sciences for more than twenty 
years, and .am on familiar ground when writing a story wherein those 
things predominate. Perhaps I shouldn’t give advice, being a tyro myself, 
but when I look at my bank book and know a fortune is drifting mv way 
from a side line that I took up Jess than six years ago, I am tempted to 
say to the beginner: “Master the technique of story-writing; then con- 
fine yourself exclusively to writing upon subjects you understand. Learn 
to do a little each day, and pick up the narrative where laid down, with- 
out reading back more than half a page at most.” 

It is seldom I drive to any length unless the end of the story is in 
sight and I desire to finish it at that sitting. 

In my first draft I use any words that come into my head. On the 
work-over I eliminate slang, where I think it has no place, and change 
the sentences around here and there to suit myself. I also eliminate 
unnecessary words, having regard to euphony. 

Sometimes I use inspiration, but it’s much easier to write without it. 
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H And anyway, in my estimation, inspiration is only about three hundred 
» words behind the initial click of the type bars. 
i I seldom burn up with literary fire as I used to—but am selling mere 
stuff and taking more pleasure in its writing. The hardest work I do is 
to read—from authors known to be good. I read till it pains me, till I’m 
so sick of other people’s stuff that I feel I couldn’t do worse if I tried. 
And that’s one sure road to “inspiration.” 

But to be remembered after death, one must deal with life and the 
subject he understands.* 


An illuminating phase of the subject is succinctly touched upon 
in the following brief expression. 
BY THANE MILLER JONES. 


I think that there is a good working principle in the article re inspir. 
ation. After all, an author merely “registers’ this and that emotion, 
crisis, etc. And possibly if he does not feel the “punch” he can register 
it the better, as actors often do. Of course the danger is that, in such 
registering, the author will—because it is mechanical—tend to keep his 
work along conventional and known lines, whereas if one visualizes and 
feels also, then one may give new registrations to climacteric situatious. 
This is perhaps what is meant by a new writer’s work appearing “fresh.” 
He registers from a new, original angle. But could he register thus if 
he merely learned to use the tools heretofore in use? It is quite » 
question.”’* 

Pithy and to the point is this comment from a prominent writer. 

BY EDWIN BAIRD. 


Stories, as I view the matter, divide themselves into two classes. 
in class No. 1 are the stories which a man writes to please himself, 
Class No. 2 stories are the ones he writes to please the editors. 

I vastly prefer the first-named sort. I, however, must make a living 
by writing stories, and so I mostly write the other kind. 

I’ve been writing fiction for a number of years, and I’ve encountered 
no loss of fertility. In fact, my story plots come far easier now than 
they did at first. 

“The City of Purple Dreams” is my foremost piece of machine-made 
fiction—and it has been paying handsome dividends for the last six 
years. I’ve sold it at least four ways—as a magazine serial, as a book 
(in America, England and other foreign countries), as a photoplay and as 
a newspaper serial—and it is still going strong. 


*Junius B. Smith is best known to the public as one of the authors of the 
“Semi Dual’ novels and other occult fiction appearing in the publications of 
the Frank A. Munsey Co. and Street & Smith 

*Thane Miller Jones, though a comparatively new writer, has already sold 
several stories to The Saturday Evening Post, Frank A. ar Co., and other 
magazines. 

Are you rs touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 
achievements, methods? 

THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 


wned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan 
is devoted. pg the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, 
5 cents the copy 


and amateur, 


3600 Raleigh St., 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Student-Writer and Literary Gossip Monger, one year.......seeseeeeees 
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One of the protests against the stand taken by the writer 
quoted in the October number must be eran, for variety, also 


for the sake of impartiality. 
BY CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 


If I had not already made up my mind that I would not harness my 
muse to a dray to haul me my daily bread, “The Fickle Jade Inspira- 
tion” in your October issue would decide me; and this, honest and true, 
is not a case of “sour grapes.” That writer’s “confession” seems almost 
blasphemous. Nothing but industrial slavery to which we are all subject, 
under our present economic system, could excuse it, though it is less 
blameworthy in a fiction writer than in an essayist or poet.* 

For the next installment of this symposium expressions ” the following 
writers are awaiting publication: William Merriam Rouse Frank Davis, 
Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, Harry Stephen Keeler. Chaun- 
cey Thomas, Kathlyn Leiser Robbins and E. E. Harriman. 


*Celia Baldwin Whitehead contributes a great deal of work—sketches, 
poems, reviews, and fiction—to Reedy’s Mirror, and leading newspapers are 
glad to publish her articles—when they are not too radical! 


THE LITERARY REVISION SERVICE of The Student-Writer Workshop 
never fails to give satisfaction. One letter received says: ‘I have been grop- 
ing for words ail morning to try t otell you how much I appreciated the work 
you put on my two pieces. I don’t know of anything that is more encouraging 
and stimulating to a beginner. I spent last evening studying your corrections. 
Certainly you have a very generous attitude toward the beginner, who must be 
axasperating. I am sure you are patience itself, and I am very grateful.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND USEFUL PHRASES, by Grenville Kleiser. A hand- 
book of felicitous phrases, striking similes, and literary, commercial and conver- 
sational terms, for business men, speakers and writers. 12mo, cloth 453 pages. 
$1.60 net; by mail $1.72. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


A NEW, AUTHORITATIVE, AND VITALLY ORIGINAL TEXT- 

BOOK ON AUTHORSHIP THAT SHOULD BE IN THE 

LIBRARY OF EVERY WRITER, INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, 
OR STUDENT OF LITERATURE. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR ALL WHO WRITE. 


Helps For Student-Writers 


The chapters on plot building, viewpoint, style, unity, suspense, 
characterization, and other phases of short-story building contain in- 
— and hints that writers will search for vainly in other text- 

oks. 


The articles in this book strike me as quite the most valuable of 
all their class, none others hitting things so accurately and under- 
Standingly. It ought to prove a big thing. At the pace you have set, 
few, if any, will catch up with you.—DANIEL E. WHEELER, of the 
editorial staff of the Popular Magazine, author of “Abraham Lincoln,” 
(Macmillan Company, New York). 


ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED AND BOUND IN CLOTH, 
POSTPAID, $1.00. 


COMBINATION OFFER: “Helps For Student-Writers” and a year’s 
subscription, new or renewal, to The Student-Writer... ......$1.25 


Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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The Student-Writer’s Criticism, Revision, 
and Typing Service. 


few writers of national reputation, and several whose work is in regular 

demand, submit their manuscripts to the ‘‘workshop” with a view to getting 
them in as "perfect Shape as possible. Writers of this class employ a critic 
that they know from personal experience to be thorough, competent, and reliable, 

One of the contributors to the symposium appearing in The Student-Writer 
for this month and next writes: 

I shall always fee] grateful to you, both for your technical help and for 
your encouragement. I was about to throw up the game when I first appealed 
to you, and for some time afterwards, when the stories kept coming back, I'd 
think of the nice things you had written me and almost hate you for insincerity, 
feeling that you were “‘jollying’’ me along simply to keep me at it. But still 
there was always the faint hope that you might be sincere—and right—and so 


Tite impression should not prevail that our service is only for novices. A 


I kept at it to see. 
encouragement, and I thank you. 


I have learned that what a young writer needs most is 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. 


1,000 to 2.000 
2'000 to 5,000 words 
5,000 to 10,000 words x 
15,000 to 20,000 wo . 5.00 
Each 10,000 words jc 20,000.... 2.50 
REDUCED RATES for several man- 
uscripts sert or paid for at one time. 
2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
$6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—3 for 
$5—5 for $7.50. 
No discount for second criticisms 
unless by special] arrangement. 


Prose Literary Revision (a compre- 
hensive service, designed to bring a 
manuscript up to a distinctive liter- 
ary standard, with critical opinion 
and list of markets) typing included, 
per thousand words $1.50. 

Literary Revision Without Typing, per 
thousand words $1.00 

Structural Revision and special article 
writing subject to estimate. 


TYPING SERVICE—LETTER 

PERFECT. 

Typing Prose (carbon copy included) 
with careful editing, brief critical 
opinion, and list of markets, per 
thousand words 1.00 
Contract work and long manuscripts, 

subject to estimate. 

Typing verse, 1 cent a line, 
minimum 


All prose work given personal pitentine or Willard E. Hawkins, verse criti- 


cism and revision by John H. Clif 


Return postage should erie cot Sonakbinis sent for typing or criticism. 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 


TYPEWRITTEN MARKET LISTS, 
form, 225 standard, household, juvenile, and class mazagines, 
correct to date, Price $1.00. Address The Student-Writer, 


Denver, Colo. 


alphabetically 


listing, in convenient 
with addresses 
1835 Champa St, 


Each student: presents a 


gree of success. 
up to acceptable standards. 
confidence, 
markets. 


The Supervision Story-Writing Course 
Experience has convinced me that I can offer students the most 
satisfactory assistance by taking entire supervision over their literary 


work for a period of a year or more. 
different problem, and I 
study of his or her individual needs. 
both with beginners and with those who have already attained a de- 
The result with the former is to bring their work 
With the latter the result is inc 

a@ more regular output, and the attainment of better 


Full course, $100, payable $10.00 monthly or $25.00 quarterly; dis- 
count for full payment in advance. 
Address Villard E. Hawkins, Workshop of The Student-Writer. 


I have no set form lessons. 
efer to make a 
I have found the plan successful 


Partial courses on similar terms. 
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